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PROSPECTUS. 








The ‘American JusBILEZ” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such* right—-Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 


shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (ald of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of t1szrty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
ean be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American Justtze” recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as ere valid derive all their foree, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Forrsscur. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
rom the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their indepenJent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 








slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 








ANTLSLAVERY CONSISTENCY—THE WES- 
LEYANS AND THE GARRISONIANS. 





WE find in the Anti-Slavery Bugle of Oct. 28, 
a report of the proceedings of the Michigan Anti- 
Slavery Society, at Adrian, October 14th, at which 
some debate took place between Garrisonians and 
Wesleyans, occasioned by remarks of Mr. Foss, who 
had been speaking of the pro-slavery position of the 
Church and clergy. 
“ Jonathan Walker wished to ask Mr. Foss, if there 
should not be some exceptions made in favor of such 
churches as the Wesleyan Methodist, Free-Will Baptist, 
Free Mission Baptist, Quakers, and others ? 
“ Mr. Foss.—The Wesleyan Church was established on 
anti-slavery grounds ; but how do they act? Seth Sprague, 


a wealthy man, and as pro-slavery a8 any man in Massachu- 
: y He controls the church of 


the Fogitive-Slave Law, and his church sustained him. 


And what did the Conference? Did it denounce or censure 
Mr. 8 ‘schurch? No, not at all. It recognized and 
fellowshi it. Copage, Reet would not have done this, 
but they do it now. Wesleyans also exclude Garri- 





“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 


“ Mr. Wellman wished to contradict the whole that had 
been said of the Wesleyan Methodist Church sustaining 





slavery. The injustice done the Wesleyans was in putting 
the exception for the rule. They have been put on a par 
with others, Why is this? Have they not laws against 
slavery? The discipline says that no one who supports 
a party that sustains slavery can be a member of that 
Church. Other churches have no such rule. Seth Sprague 
had been referred to, He was an anti-slavery man, with 
one exception—that of sustaining Daniel Webster. He 
agreed that his conduct in this respect was wrong. And it 
was in violation, too, of the discipline of the Church. But 
can you always keep bad members out of a church or other 
association? Can you always get them out when they are 
in? He would not silently listen to hear the Wesleyans 
denounced, as being as corrupt as the most pro-slavery sects 
in the land; and to hear their ministers, who had toiled in 
poverty and almost starvation to build up a better church, 
thus misrepresented. It is outrageous—it is abusive. If 
there are pro-slavery voters in the Church, they are there in 
spite of the discipline, and against the rule. 

“ But what of the American Anti-Slavery Society. That 
Society invites members of pro-slavery parties, Whigs and 
Democrats, to join it, and allows them to go on in their pro- 
slavery work. The Wesleyan Church, then, is far ahead of 
the Garrisonian party. You complain that Seth Sprague is 
not cast out of the Wesleyan Church. Do you cast out all 
who vote for slaveholders? Does the American Anti- 
Slavery Society ever attempt or propose it ? 

“0, O. Burleigh.—If the American Society did attempt or 
profess this, I would abjure that Society. 

“ Mr. Wellman.—Mr. Garrison says, ‘We proscribe no 
man for his opinions.’ They admit all who profess to be 
opposed to slavery. I would not live in connection with 
such a Society. 


“ ©. O. Burleigh.—Our friend needs to learn the first. rudi- 
ments of the anti-slavery reform. He says he would not 
belong to a society that invites to its platform all that are 
willing to work for the immediate overthrow of slavery. 
We differ from him here. It is the excelleney of the anti- 
slavery organization, that it throws its doors open to all 
who are willing to work for immediate emancipation. But 
then, it is said, we must not condemn the church that does 
the same thing. We would not, if-your church were organ- 
ised upon a similar basis, But it is not, The W 
Church professes to hold up the absolute standard for all 
truth—to be the medium of divine light to the souls of 
men. It professes to allow no immorality within it. Mr. 
Wellman says their rules forbid a member to vote for a 
slaveholder. Then have no excuse for allowing Seth 
Ser t ee gn rn eae 

“Mr. Wellman.—You say the churches make high pro 
fessions. You profess more. Slavery is your q . 
Why = you make a Pygmy may remain 
in very churches itical parties, 
not pivscribe thean, Why thee condemn the Wesleyans ? 

“OQ. ©. Burleigh—The position of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society a to me to be the true 
easily comprehended. We have no discipline. 
test—should be ashamed of ourselves if we had not. We 
hold up a high standard. Those who will help 
we welcome, If some of, them fail to take the highest 
sition, we can not help it. ‘Those who are inconsistent, we 
rebuke. If they still love us 
us, we will not drive them out. 


We thrust out nobody who chooses to come in. 
do otherwise, and act rightly t 
and be consistent! We do not 
though we claim to be 
We claim, however, to stand no higher on the 
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erstanding is implied our position. 60 
the Church. Tet the Ceo kone true to its doctrines as 


It seems rather unpleasant to see members of dif- 
ferent anti-slavery bodies reproving each other for 
inconsistency, and still more so to find that their 
mutual accusations are not wholly without some 
occasion. But. it must be a rare society or church 
that furnishes no such occasions. And their mutual 
watchfulness, if not unreasonable nor unfriendly, 
might be of mutual benefit. There can be no doubt 





that there is room for improvement both among Gar- 
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risonians and Wesleyans, as among every other body 
of abolitionists, or of reformers, or religionists. But 
it would be absurd and unreasonable to decry either 
of those bodies as pro-slavery, merely on account of 
some inconsistencies. Especially would it be pre- 
posterous for one body of abolitionists to denounce 
another body of abolitionists as pro-slavery, on ac- 
counts of things which not only exist among them- 
selves, but which, im themselves, they justify and 
defend; while advancing high claims for superior 
consistency, and even for exclusive fidelity. 

We should be gratified to know that the Wes- 
leyan Church, in every locality, lived up to its excel- 
lent discipline, and that the Anti-Slavery Society, in 
every locality, lived up to its excellent test, which 
they would not allow us to say was not as high- 
toned anti-slavery as the Wesleyan discipline. 

By the bye, we can not understand either the 
meaning or the value of a test without discipline. 
A test of membership which the members may ha- 
bitually violate, and retain membership, is no test at 
all. It is an empty profession without corresponding 
practice. It says to the public, “ No person can be 
a member unless he conforms to the test.” And the 
Society claims the credit of being what the test 
describes. But if persons can be members who do 
not come up to the test, then the profession of hay- 
ing a test is unwarranted, and the claim founded 
upon it is baseless. We use the word “ test” in its 
accustomed meaning. A “test act” prescribes con- 
ditions without which citizenship or something of 
the kind is forfeited. If there is no forfeiture, the 
test vanishes. But, says Mr. Burleigh, “We have 
no discipline. We have a test. We should be 
ashamed if we had not.” 

The Wesleyans retain members who vote for 
slaveholders, or pro-slavery men, and the Garriso- 
nians says it proves the Wesleyan Church to be pro- 
slavery. The Wesleyans retort, that the Garrisonians 
retain members who vote for slaveholders, and de- 
mand, “Does that make the Anti-Slavery Society 
pro-slavery”? “Oh! no!” says Mr. Burleigh; “we 
have no discipline. Wes hould be ashamed not to 
have atest.” “But why don’t you have a discipline, 
Mr. Burleigh”? ‘ And why do you not turn out 
those that vote for slaveholders”? “If the Society 
should attempt or profess this,” says Mr. Burleigh, 
“T would abjure the Society.” 

That is, Mr, Burleigh would abjure the Society if 
it should attempt to do that very thing which the 
Wesleyans have neglected to do—a neglect of 


_ which proves the Wesleyan Church to be pro-slav- 


We have heard similar logic from that quarter 
before. We have heard the Liberty party denounced 
as very, because some of its members sustained 
pro-slavery churches; (though the Wesleyan, and 
other anti-slavery churches, and free missions seces- 
sions were springing up in the bosom of the Liberty 
party, while the Garrison presses decried such seces- 
sions on account of their identity of principle with 
the Liberty party, and advocated the policy of re- 


maining in the old sects and parties to reform them.) 


And, then, when it has been asked whether the 
support of pro-slavery churches by members of the 
old Anti-Slavery Society proved the Society pro- 
slavery, it has been answered, “Oh!no! The So- 
ciety has no discipline, it has only a test.” Just as 
though this excuse were not even better for a poli- 
tical party, whose members inaugurate themselves 
at the x, unquestioned, without any test at 
all! 

To return, How can the Garrisonians convict the 
Wesleyan Church of pro-slaveryism, and, preserve 


their own organization unharmed ? “The Society has 
no discipline. It is not a Church.” But Societies 
can have a discipline. The Temperance Societies, 
in their best days, excluded transgressing members 
who could not be reclaimed. The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety has a right to do without one, if it pleases; 
but then it can not properly say it has a test, or, if 
it has, that the test,on paper, (a mere profession,) 
determines the character of the Society, for the 
practice might, perhaps, be opposite, and it is prac- 
tice that determines character. And the character 
of a society (as of a church) is nothing distinct from 
the character of its members. Without test or dis- 
cipline, how is this ascertained / 

If the Wesleyan Church is pro-slavery because 
its members vote for slaveholders, then the Anti- 
Slavery Society is pro-slavery if its members vote for 
slaveholders. Common-sense and impartial candor 
will see and acknowledge this, in spite of all the 
mysticisms and nice distinctions that may be em- 
ployed to conceal or to confuse it. 

It avails nothing to say, that the Church has a 
discipline, and that the Society has none; that the 
Church indorses the character of its members, while 
the Society does not; that the Church undertakes 
to purge itself of unworthy members, while the So- 
ciety does not. 

Be itso. It remains that the Society as well as 
the Church is the aggregate of its members ; that the 
character of either is the character of its members. 
It remains that if voting for slaveholders will make 
the Church pro-slavery, it will make the Society 
pro-slavery ; that if a certain amount or per cent- 
age of pro-slavery voting will make a Church pro- 
slavery, the same amount or per centage of the 
same voting will make the Society pro-slavery. 
The profession or the non-profession, the discipline or 
absence of discipline, the attempt at purgation or 
the absence of any such attempt, the indorsement 
or non-indorsement of character, will not alter the 
fact, nor the nature of the fact. At any rate, the 
difference will not be in favor of that body whose 
plea is that it has not attempted so much in favor 
of its own purification as the other body has. 

Farmer A charges farmer B’s family with theft, 
because some of his children are found assisting 
thieves. Farmer B retorts that some of farmer A’s 
children are found assisting thieves. “Oh!” says 
farmer A, “I have no family discipline as you have. 
I never undertake to prevent my children’s assisting 
thieves, or doing any other wrong thing, except by 
advice and example, while you undertake to govern 
your family. So you have no right to charge my 
family with theft, because some of my children as- 
sist thieves. We are the only Simon-pure, anti- 
theft family in the land !” 

Who does not see that the plea is wide of the 
mark, and fails of meeting the charge? Mr. Bur- 
leigh may say that the Wesleyan Church is faulty 
in not enforcing its own discipline; but that does 
not help the Society. “The Church,” says Mr. 
Burleigh, “ holds up the absolute standard of truth,” 
(as the Society does in respect to slavery ;) claims 
“to be the medium of divine light ;” “ to allow no 
immorality within it.” Thus he magnifies the in- 
consistency of the Church with its own peculiar 
standards. But how does that help the Society ? 
Or what has Mr. Burleigh to do, as an abolitionist, 
and on the anti-slavery platform, with the consist- 
ency or inconsistency of Wesleyans with Wesleyan- 
tem? As a professed abolitionist, he was was deal- 
ing with them as professed abolitionists, not as 
Wesleyans, and all he was entitled to do, in a way 





of reproof, was to show their inconsistency, as a 
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body of abolitionists, with the just demands of abo- 
litionism. And here, the specification is, that some 
of them vote for slaveholders. Some of Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s Society do the same. In this they stand on 
a level. But the Wesleyan Church, we are told, 
is pro-slavery on account of such voting, while the 
Society is, par excellence, rue Anti-Slavery Society, 
the only one deserving the name. All its doings 
are just as they should be. They “could not do 
otherwise and do rightly—“ could not do other- 
wise and be consistent.” Its excellency is, that 
“it opens its doors for all that are willing to work 
for immediate emancipation ;” and among these it 
seems to reckon those who vote for slaveholders 
even if members of the pro-slavery Wesleyan 
Church! “ Wehold up a highstandard.” “Those 
who will help us hold it up we welcome ;” though 
they vote for slaveholders. (What kind of “ help” 
is that? Perhaps they contribute money to the 
Society, as they, or some who vote with them, con- 
tribute to the Wesleyan Church.) 

“ The position of the Anti-Slavery Society appears 

to me,” says Mr. Burleigh, “to be the true one, and one 
easily comprehended ;” and Mr. Wellman, who seems 
puzzled with it, “needs to learn the first rudiments 
of the anti-slavery reform.” It is never too late to 
learn. Perhaps we need to learn, too, as we have 
been studying it only thirty-four years. So we will 
ask a few child’s questions. 
How is it that the American Anti-Slavery Society 
can commend itself, and be commended by its lead- 
ing members as the Anti-Slavery Society of Ameri- 
ca, the only one true and trust-worthy, without 
“ indorsing the (anti-slavery) character of (the mass 
of) its members”? How can this be done without 
discipline, or knowing what proportion of them vote 
for slaveholders, or (what amounts to the same 
thing) for pro-slavery men—like Daniel Webster ? 
Is not such-a commendation of the Society an in- 
dorsement of its members,and an indorsement, too, 
in the dark? What is, or who are, the Society, 
but the aggregate of its members? Or are we to 
understand that the Society consists of its officers, 
editors, lecturers, and leading men, a tithe of the 
whole body? Is it thus that the character of the 
Society is to be ascertained and commended, with- 
out indorsing its members? If so, why is not the 
Wesleyan Church entitled, as an anti-slavery organ- 
ization, to the benefits of a similar estimate, before 
it is denounced as pro-slavery? And what would 
be the comparative result of the estimate ? 

Suppose the entire Wesleyan Church, en masse, 
ministers and people, including all its pro-slavery 
voters, should offer to join the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, just as they are ; could they be refused ! 
Would they not be “welcomed?” Would the 
Wesleyan Church be a pro-slavery Church then! 
Would the anti-slavery character of the Society suf- 
fer any damage from the accession? Would it not 
continue to be the true, and only true and faithful 
anti-slavery body in America? If not, by what 
particular specifications could the deterioration be 
proved or described? If so, what evidence remains 
of the present pro-slavery character of the Wesleyan 
Church ? 

Suppose, once more, that after this accession to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, all th officers and mem- 
bers of that veteran Society, not previously Wesley- 
ans, should become converts to Wesleyanism, (Gar- 
rison, Burleigh Oliver, Johnson, and all,) and be 
received into the Wesleyan Church. Would they 
lose or damage their abolitionism by the process ! 
If so, for what reason? Or how could the fact be 
proved, or be described? Would it be by coming 
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into fellowship with those who cast pro-slavery 
votes? They were in fellowship with such before. 
Would the Wesleyan Church be a pro-slavery Church 
then? If so, how could the Society, consisting of 
the same members, be otherwise than a pro-slavery 
Society? Would the Wesleyan Church improve 
its anti-slavery character by the process? If so, how 
could the improvement be ascertained or described ! 

Seriously. When will some men learn to distin- 
guish between names and things? When will they 
understand that illiberality and sectarianism do not 
cease to be such under the specious names of liberal- 
ity, and of anti-sectarianism ? 

We have written with no hostility to the Pioneer 
Anti-Slavery Society. We assisted in its organiza- 
tion, and have an interest in its wise management. 
We heartily wish its leaders and members could see 
how they are crippling themselves by their exclu- 
siveness and excessive self-flattery. They are but 
men, like all other men. They are but abolitionists 
among other abolitionists. They have no fair claim, 
as a body of men, to any such exclusive pretensions 
to consistent abolitionism as they are wont to set 
up. They may well content themselves with a rep- 
utation, on this score, in common with other aboli- 
tionists. Like all of them, they have much, yet, to 
correct on the score of consistency. On one point, 
they owe it to themselves, and to the common 
cause, to be guarded. When they allow themselves 
to denounce anti-slavery churches as being pro-slay- 
ery, and on no other foundation than their tolerance 
cf inconsistencies and imperfections, in which their 
own members participate, and which they justify 
their Society in tolerating, (and claim it as its pecu- 
liar excellency that it does so,) they ought to see 
that such an unreasonable course must inevitably 
strengthen in the public mind the already existing 
suspicion that hostility to cHuRcHEs (the anti-slay- 
ery as well as the pro-slavery) constitutes an element 
of their warfare, along with hostility to slavery. 
They ought to correct this error as one that stands 
in the way of the salutary influences they would 
exert, especially upon ministers and churches. 

denen tli-tieaas 


THE FOREIGN SLAVE-TRADE. 


DEVELOPMENTS are constantly taking place which 
look in the direction of an effort to open again the 
African slave-trade. Within a short time it has 





come out that slavers are already fitted out from. 


New-York City with nearly as much regularity as 
the packets sail for different ports of Europe, and 
with almost equal frequency. According to the state- 
ments of a man who has been imprisoned for being 
engaged in the traffic, there are, on an average, as 
many as twenty-five or thirty a year sent out from 
this city, or, on an average, about one every other 
fortnight. 

Of course there must be a large amount of New- 
York capital enlisted in the business, and a great 
many persons employed in the building, rigging, 
fitting, and furnishing these vessels. Some may do 
it without knowing the purposes they are subserving, 
but not all of them. Operations like these do not 
commonly escape the attention of those who do cer- 
tain kinds of work, who put up certain fixtures, and 
provide certain articles of stores. There must be 
hundreds of persons concerned in it who know all 
about it, or enough to render them morally responsi- 
ble for what they are doing. There must be no 
small number of connivers and sympathizers in the 
movement. There must be bankers as well as deal- 
ers and mechanics, who could tell, if they pleased, 
more than they would be likely to reveal, lest they 





should displease their customers, jeopard their inter- 
ests, or throw themselves out of employ. How many 
church-members, and of what sects, or of what 
standing in society, may be found among the num- 
ber, it may be difficult to conjecture. How many, 
or what clergymen would not like to have all their 
church-members scrutinized closely we can not tell. 
Weremember the sensitiveness manifested by some of 
them, and by editors of certain popular religious 
journals, when McDowall brought out the fact that 
men of high standing in the churches, and in reput- 
able society, were knowingly renting houses at extra 
high rents for brothels and gambling rendezvous. 
We know, too, the similar sensitiveness when slavery 
was first assailed in this city, and how it was traced 
to the fact that certain church elders and members 
residing here had their large plantations in Cuba, or 
in the Southern States, or held mortgages upon 
them. 

We have no intention of being alarmed, and no 
desire to be alarmists. But it is best to keep an 
open eye to passing events. The country ought to 
understand before-hand, that whenever the measure of 
opening the African slave-trade comes up, publicly, 
as it must come, if slavery be not speedily abolished, 
New-York City WILL PROBABLY BE THE CHIEF CEN- 
TRE OF INFLUENCES IN Its FAVOR. The difficulty of 
getting and keeping domestic servants in families, 
even with the English, Irish, and German immigrants 
that throng the city, is already a standing topic of 
complaint. Cut off.or curtail that immigration as 
is now proposed, and arguments in favor of import- 
ing African slaves will find eager listeners in two 
thirds of our parlors and kitchens. 

Now, don’t let us be understood as drumming up 
for loud and long orations, protests, petitions, and 
memorials to Congress against the redpening of the 
African slave-trade. That will do no manner of 
good. The South, on good grounds, are ready to 
meet us on that issue. What we want is a resolute 
determination at the North, that American slavery 
shall be immediately and unconditionally abolished. 
No remedy short of this will be worth a sixpence. 
And at the hazard of being counted extravagant, we 
predict that in less than twenty years, probably in less 
than ten, the slave-trade to Africa will be opened, 
unless slavery is abolished. How can it be other- 


wise ? 
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THE ALTERNATIVE. 





Some of the Missouri editors are complaining of a 
scarcity of negroes. The African slave-trade must 
be opened, say they, or slavery must be abolished. 
The slave-growing States, it seems, do not supply 
the demand, or the price is much higher than the 
costs of importation. The South probably continues 
to receive 20,000 or 30,000 annually, by smuggling, 
as it always has done. But this, it seems, is not 
enough, or the costs, with the hazards, are too 
heavy. In the slave-consuming States it is common- 
ly held to be the most profitable method to “ use 
up” a gang of fresh hands once in six or seven years, 
and buy anew. This, with the constant extension 
of slavery into new States and territories, must 
create a demand not to be supplied by Maryland, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. Very probably a pecuniary 
calculation would decide that slavery must be abo- 
lished, or the African slave-trade be opened again. 
Which shall it be ? 

If the people of the North continue to regard 
slavery as being legal and constitutional—if they 
believe the Federal Government can not, or ought 
not to abolish it; or if, with a full knowledge of the 











truth, they neglect, at the ballot-box, to provide for 
the abolition of slavery; then they virtually decide 
in favor of redépening the African slave-trade, and it 
will be done. 


———- oe —--———— 


LETTER FROM AN ORTHODOX MINISTER 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. GoopgL : 

Dear Sire: I am a personal stranger to you; but 
I am not a stranger to your published writings. 1 
have read your books, and all the numbers of the 
American Jubilee ; and I hope that God will spare 
your life to issue and multiply your useful paper like 
the leaves of a forest, till slavery shall die. Perhaps 
my sympathy is altogether uncalled for. Yet I can 
not forbear expressing it, because I have great faith 
in principles—in truth, And I like your position, 
because, as it seems to me, it lays the axe at the root 
of the Upas-tree of slavery. Your paper, I think, 
is adapted to philosophic, logical minds, which after 
all, must be moved before the masses will be effect- 
ually aroused. Comparatively few such minds once 
brought right, and it will not be difficult to move 
the masses, because their sympathies are already cor- 
rect. And yet they have been so long instructed by 
high authority that right is wrong and wrong is 
right, that, from their high regard for abstract right, 
and just reverence for law, they have stifled their 
rising convictions, and done violence to the best 


sympathies of their natures. But let them be shown 
that law itself is not against, but on the side of their 


sympathies for the down-trodden slave, and that 
the vile statutes by which oppression is sustained in 
our land, are xot law, and a great moral revolution 
is inevitable, and that speedily. 

For one, I confess that I am weary and sick at heart 
of hearing the respectable advocates and apologists 
of slavery, both in Church and State, defend it on the 
ground of compacts, compromises, and even what is 
called constitutional law; just as though man himself, 
if he did not lay the foundations of nature, had es- 
tablished the fundamental principles of the moral 
world. Why, to hear some people talk, it would 
seem that man existed before the earliest geological 
period, if not from eternity; and that He whom 
some are fond of thinking of as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and the only real Author of 
moral law, had been born since the Constitution 
of the United States was framed! And if this in- 
ference seems impious and profane, must not the 
the crime be chargeable upon those who lay down 
the premises from which it logically follows, and 
that, too, without being drawn? For it seems to 
me to be only the exposure of the impiety and pro- 
fanity of the whole strain of reasoning by lower-law 
theologians, and counting-house, Union-saving poli- 
ticians. 

But I agree with you, that our Constitution is not 
founded upon principles antagonistic to fundamental 
law, and that we only need God-fearing and God- 
honoring rulers to administer it, and it will effect 
just what its framers and adopters designed, or what 
itself professes—“ establish liberty,” not slavery. I 
have not read Blackstone much, nor Fortescue ; but 
I have read the Constitution and the Bible, and I 
profess to have common-sense.—Now, if a word of 
cheer from me does you no good, why, you may 
just put this in the fire, and forget all about it. 

Yours truly, oi, a 


[Such words do cheer us, and we trust they will 
cheer and strengthen our readers.—Ep. Juptiee. 
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NEW-YORE, FEBRUARY, 1855. 











PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVEHOLDING 
SUPREMACY.—NO. I. 





WE witness, in this country, a population, by the 
last census, of more than 23,000,000, controlled and 
tyrannized over by a petty oligarchy of about 
$47,000 slaveholders, being about one stxty-sexth part 
of the population. 

Or, counting the families of slaveholders, at the 


high estimate of five to a family, we have of men, | 


women, and children, directly interested in slavery, 
only about 1,737,000, a proportion to the entire po- 
pulation of less than one to twelve. 

The slaveholders are a lean minority even at the 
South. Counting the slaves, (about 3,000,000,) 
there are in the slave States about 7,900,000 non- 
slaveholders of both sexes, old and young, nearly 
four and a half times the number of slaveholders, 
Not counting slaves, nor free people of color, there 
is, at the South, a population of above 5,800,000 
non-slaveholding whites, nearly three and a half 
times the number of slaveholders, and their families. 

The population of the non-slaveholding States is 
about 13,340,000, being nearly eight times the 
number of slaveholders and their families. 

The slaves themselves, old and young, outnumber 


the slaveholders and their families in the proportion 
of about thirty-two to seventeen, or almost two 


to one. Nat Turner, and thirty or forty others—a 
force that could have been put down at once, in any 
Northern township—alarmed the whole South, and 
set all the slaveholders at defiance, Not a step was 
taken to put them down without United States 
troops. The slaveholders had enough to do at their 
own fire-sides, and on their own plantations. 

So far as numbers and physical strength are con- 
cerned, the single State of Ohio, that has sprung up 
since the organization of the Federal Government, 
and whose population in 1800, was but about 
45,000, is now an over-match for all the slavehold- 
ers in the nation! She shows, by the census of 
1850, a population of 1,980,000 against the esti- 
mated population of 1,700,000 slaveholders and 
their families, an excess of 280,000. 

If all the physical force of all the slaveholders in 
the United States were encamped at Covington, 
Kentucky, on the Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, 
the good people of the “ Buck-eye State” would have 
no occasion to call on the citizens of the other free 
States for assistance to secure their defense. Where- 
as, in contrast with this, the smallest, or least popu- 
lous, of the Northern States could easily fit out a 
force that, precipitated at any point on the Chesa- 
peake, at Charleston, or at Savannah, would suffice, 
among a population of slaves, to blot out the “ pe- 
culia: ‘ustitution” in a few weeks, and rid the world 
of the nuisance. The phenomena of slavebolding 
supremacy, therefore, are not to be accounted for by 
the superior numbers and physical strength of the 


slaveholders. . 


Assuredly it is not owing to their overshadowing 
superiority of intellectual power.. They are prone 
to think so, and they point to their Jeffersons and 
Madisons in proof of it, (a generation, by the bye, 
who wrote and acted against slavery.) But the 
North has never lacked men of equal powers. They 
have always had a far greater number of them. 
And at present, the slaveholders are far enough 


from exhibiting, in gur national councils, any rare 
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'specimens of great men. The Northern representa- 
tion includes a galaxy of talent, with which the 
South presents no comparison. At the North, the 
masses are educated; at the South, only a select 
few. Illiteracy and semi-barbarism give character 
to the South, as learning and civilization do to the 
North. The literature of the nation is Northern 
literature. The schoolmasters of the South are 
Northerners. Poetry, philosophy, religion, political 
economy, political science, in all their standard au- 
thorities and utterances, are with the abolitionists, 
and against the slaveholders. Intellectual suprem- 
acy is not at the bottom of slaveholding supremacy ; 
for truth and human nature are against slavehold- 
ing. 

And no one will pretend that their moral superior- 
ity irfvests the slaveholders with the badge of suprem- 
acy over thisnation. Our biblical defenders and a po- 
logists of slavery and slaveholding, here at the North, 
will hardly affirm this. The oligarchy of the seraglio, 
of the Lynch club, of the dirk, the pistol, the gaming- 
table, the Bowie knife, among whom tee-totalism and 
the Moral Reform Society have made few converts, 
and enrolled few advocates, and to whom the New- 
England Sabbath as well as the New-England Bible- 
class and church-going bell are, in the rural districts, 
outside phenomena, do not lord it over the nation, 
including the soil and the sons of the Pilgrims, in 
virtue of their highly-appreciated moral influence, or 
exalted moral worth. 

Neither is it by the power of the purse, the money 
power, the supremacy of the lender over the bor- 
rower, that the clique of slaveholders bear rule over 
the nation. Not only is the South a periodical 
bankrupt, while her creditor is the free North, but 
the wealthy men of the South, such as she has, her 
nabob slaveholders, are always dependent upon the 
money-lenders of the free States. They bear no 
comparison with the millionaires of the North, either 
in their numbers, their individual or aggregate or 
associated wealth, or in the skill or habit of com- 
bining, or wielding for specific ends the power of 
consolidated and active capital. The single State 
of Massachusetts—perhaps we might have named 
little Rhode-Island—might safely be pitted against 
the entire area south of Mason & Dixon’s line, on 
this score. Wall street and State street might buy 
out the entire concern without hazard of a pressure 
in the money-market. We need not include the 
imaginary value of the slaves, which, in reality, are 
of no value, from the well-known fact that they sub- 
tract more than their artificial valuation from the 
value of the soil they oceupy but do not cultivate. 
Eyen their market price might be added to the 
purchase-money, and by their emancipation and 
employment as free laborers, the rise of property 
might yield a larger profit to a joint-stock company, 
and in a shorter period of time than would be 
reached by a railroad enterprise to the Pacific. 
Financially, as well as morally and legally, there 
never was and never can be, on the large scale, and 
in the long run, any such thing as “property in 
man.” ,The God of nature, by his laws of commerce, 
as inexorable as the law of gravitation, invariably 
contradicts and avenges the lie. 

The slaveholding oligarchy has, in fact, no pre- 
ponderance of money power, or of property power, 
in any shape, with which to control the nation, and 
consequently its supremacy is not attained or sup- 
ported by any such power. So far from this, all its 
pecuniary supplies are wrenched or pilfered from 
non-slaveholders, including slaves. As a class, and 
with few exceptions, the slaveholders produce or 
earn little or nothing, by their own industry, and 
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can have little or nothing but what belongs, honest- 
ly, toothers. Should they be compelled to pay even 
the present generation of their unpaid laborers their 
just dues, the first instalment would reduce them to 
bankruptcy. Should all their past debts be can- 
celled as a gratuity, and the future products of their 
unpaid laborers withdrawn from them, they would 
soon die of starvation. Aside from this, the with- 
drawal of Northern credits on merchandise, Northern 
loans, and the periodical accumulations of indebted- 
ness to the North, growing out of them, would soon 
work out the pecuniary downfall of the slave sys- 
tem. No community depending on slave labor 
ever sustained its own pecuniary burdens, or pre- 
served its existence in any other way than by sys- 
tematic pillage upon the communities commercially 
connected with it. The British West-Indies, 
under slavery, never did it. The North-American 
slave Colonies and slave States never did it. Either 
Old England, or New-England with the other free 
States, have, every few years, been saddled with the 
balance of trade, by Southern bankruptcy, to the 
amount of untold millions. On no other conditions 
could the slave system be continued. It never pays 
its own debts. This has been a thousand times 
demonstrated, and nobody attempts to disprove it. 
On the face of the earth there exists no band of 
bullying, bankrupt, predatory paupers, comparable 
with the slaveholders of the United States.* Yet 
it is by these—strange to tell—that the thrifty, 
shrewd, money-earning and money-accumulating 
people of the North are controlled and fleeced. In- 
stead of having obtained this supremacy by their 
property, it is their supremacy that enables them to 
subsist upon the property of others, without earning 
any of their own. 

Neither is the slaveholding supremacy founded 
upon the political power in the hands of slavehold- 
ers. On the contrary, their previous and matter-of- 
fact supremacy has given them all the real or seem- 
ing political power they have ever been permitted 
to exercise. They can not properly be said to have 
the political power of the nation in their hands ; for 
they constitute but a lean minority of the voters, 
and there is nothing in the organic structure of the 
government that gives them a controlling power 
over the majority. The federal government is not 
a monarchy nor an oligarchy in its structure. Its 
Constitution knows no slaves or slaveholders. It 
confers no exclusive privileges upon the latter. If 
the apportionment of representation and of electoral 
votes be cited as an exception, it remains true that 
even with this inequality the slaveholders and the 
slaves States are in a minority. The non-slave- 
holders of the North (leaving those of the South 
out of the reckoning) are able to choose and do 
choose, a majority of the House of Representatives. 
They can choose the President, who appoints his 
cabinet. They can choose the Vice-President, who 
holds a casting vote in the Senate, in which the 
North and South have an equal number of senators. 
Through these, they can determine the character of 
the administration,”the judiciary, the executive, and 
diplomatic departments. The Federal Government 
is, and always has been, within the political control 
of the non-slaveholding voters of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, even without the aid of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South, who, if they would 





* Perhaps it is from some vague apprehension of this 
fact that so many have trusted in “ non-extension” to destroy 
every, and others have as confidently looked to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. eee ae 
commercial non-intercourse would grow out of either of these 
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demand and exercise the right of suffrage, could 
out-vote their slaveholding neighbors, and thus throw 
the vote even of the Southern States against the 
slaveholders. 

There is, therefore, no ground for the plea that 
the non-slaveholders are overpowered, politically, by 
the slaveholders ; nor that the North is overpowered 
by the political power of the South, The slave- 
holders are, politically, at the mercy of the non- 
slaveholders; and the South, is, politically, at the 
feet of the North. If the North or the non-slave- 
holders choose to yield up the reins of the govern- 
ment into-the hands of the South or of the slave- 
holders, the fault is their own, and they have nobody 
to blame but themselves. If they prefer voting for 
slavocrats, or non-committal men, or temporizers, or 
dough-faces, or timid or half-way men, rather than 
to vote for firm, uncompromising, thorough, and 
radical abolitionists, they must lose their liberties, of 
course, there is no possible alternative; but they 
have no right to complain. They do not lack polt- 
tical power to save their country by the overthrow of 
slavery, if they only choose to wield it. 

It is in vain to complain of executive patronage, 
of political corruption, of political dough-faces, of 
political servility, of political parties. The non- 
slaveholding voters of the North can have just such 
an administration as they please. They have able, 
trust-worthy, and tried men, and they know who 
they are, and would vote for them, if they did not 
prefer voting for a different sort of men. Dough- 
face representatives come of dough-face constituen- 
cies. Pro-slavery presidents, senators, representatives, 
and judges, are the effects and the manifestations— 
NOT THE CAUSES, of the slaveholding suprem- 
acy we are inquiring about. And therefore the 
strange phenomenon of such a supremacy in this 
nation, is not to be accounted for, by a reference to 
the mere necessary effects and manifestations of that 
supremacy. That supremacy must have existed be- 
fore its effects could have been produced. Had 
there been no such supremacy, there would have been 
nothing to beget a pro-slavery servility, and nothing 
before which it could have bowed down, if it had 
existed. 

Thus far, then, we have searched in vain for the 
reason, the source, the foundation, “the philosophy 
of slaveholding snpremacy.” It is to be found 
neither in the numbers nor in the physical strength 
of the slaveholders—nor in the superiority of their 
intellectual endowments—nor in the moral power of 
their exalted worth—nor in the influence of over- 
shadowing wealth—nor in their capability or power 
of political control. In all these particulars they 
occupy a position of decided and obvious inferiority 
to the non-slaveholders of the North. 

We may add that there was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances under which our Federal Government 
commenced its career, that could give the slavehold- 
ers any advantage over the non-slaveholders, or the 
South over the North. The most striking contrast 
to all this, was then witnessed. Slavery was weak, 
waning, and apparently ready to expire. Liberty 
was strong, vigorous, and on the advance. 

And yet the steady and growing supremacy of 
slavery over this nation has been witnessed con- 
stantly from that day to the present. The Fugitive- 
Slave bill of 1850 is but the expansion of that of 
1793. Under Washington’s administration, the 
great outlines of pro-slavery legislation since pur- 
sued, were distinetly marked out, and are now being 
filled up under Frank Pierce. No wonder that 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his lecture in the Taber- 
nacle, last winter, expressed astonishment at such an 











unaccounted-for phenomenon. There must have 
been, and there must still be, some adequate cause 
for it. Reader! What can it be? Ponder the 
question till we issue our next number, in which we 
shall attempt something more than a mere negative 
answer to the inquiry. Having shown what it is 
not, we shall try to show what it és. 


———_—_—— 2 o—-———_—- 


GOV. CLARKE’S MESSAGE. 





Tae new Governor of our Empire State, in his 
first Message, recommends the adoption of measures 
for defending, before the courts, the suit brought 
against our State by Virginia, for the purpose of 
obtaining a reversal of the decision of Judge Paine, 
liberating the slaves of Mr. Lemmon, who had been 
brought here by him for re-shipment to Texas. He 
also recommends the adoption of some measures, 
(he does not say what,) “ for the restoration of that 
prohibition of slavery in the territories which was 
embodied in the Missouri Compromise, and repealed 
by Congress at the last session.” 

We are glad to see our Governor directing the 
attention of the Legislature to these subjects, but 
regret that his Message should have contained con- 
cessions to the slave power, in this connection, that 
ought to have been withheld. 

In treating of the pending case with Virginia, he 
Says : 

‘Slaves are property only by virtue of local law ; where 
that ceases to have jurisdiction, they cease to be pee rty, 
and can not be recognized or treated as such. If the de- 
cision of this question rested, therefore, upon the principles 
of international law—which is the only rule of interna- 
tional comity—I see nothing hostile to those principles in 
the law of this State which applies to this case. 

“ But the several States of this Union do not hold to each 
other the relation of independent powers, The law which 
regulates their intercourse and controls their conduct 
towards each other, is the Federal Constitution. By the 
provisions of that instrament, every State is left entirely 
free to make such laws in reference to its local institutions 
as it may see fit. To this there is but one exception. It 
declares that ‘no person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or ——. therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor.’ Every State is thus prohibited 
from making any law or regulation by which fugitives from 
service, which is due under the laws of the State from 
which they may escape, shall be discharged from that ser- 
vice. 

“The State of New-York has always respected this pro- 
hibition, as well as the right of Virginia of every other 
State to legalize and regulate slavery within their own 
jurisdiction, But she claims equal sovereignty over her 
own domestic institutions, and the same right of declaring 
upon what conditions slavery may be allowed, or whether 
it shall be allowed at all, within her limits, If this right 
be denied her, she will be deprived of the most essential 
attribute of sovereignty—that of deciding upon the civil 


condition and securing the personal rights of those who may 
be brought under the protection of her laws.” 


In speaking of the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, he says : 

“ We have no wish, nor do we claim the right, to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States; oat eRe. wie do we 
when we inaist that the ‘Federal. Goverament ‘hall divest 
itself of all connection with, and all responsibility for, an 
institution so repugnant to the general sense of justice, and 
so hostile to the harmony and ultimate prosperity of the 
country,” ete. 

Let us see what is conceded here. Let us inquire 
on what ground it is conceded, and what will be the 
probable effects of the concessions. 

1. It is conceded by Gov. Clarke that “slaves are 
property, by virtue of local law.” On what author- 
ity can he make such a concession? All the great 
writters on Common Law agree that slavery can not 
be legalized—that man can not be made property 
at all—that the legislation that attempts doing it is 
null and void. Mr. Madison and the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, (by his testimony,) refused to 
admit into the Constitution any recognition of such 


property. All the authority we know of, for the 


doctrine that “slaves are property” (or may be 
made property) “by virtue of local law,” is the 
authority of slaveholding jurists and civilians them- 
selves, framing maxims to suit their own convenience. 
And even they have conceded that, in this country, 
| no “local laws” have been enacted making “ pro- 





perty” of the persons held as slaves. This con- 
cession, therefore, is entirely without authority or 


| foundation. 


| 2. The Governor concedes that the clause of the 
| Constitution concerning “ persons held to service or 


labor” applies to slaves, and that the States are 
bound to deliver up fugitives from slavery. But 
there are no laws in any of the States establishing 
slavery, or holding slaves to “service and labor.” 
The word “service” (according to Mr. Madison) 
was substituted for “servitude,” because the latter 
described the condition of slaves, but the former 
that of “free persons.” And nothing can be “ due” 
from a slave who can contract no debt or obliga- 
tion. This, also, is a gratuitous and unwarrantable 
concession. 

3. He concedes, further, “the right of Virginia, 
and of every other State, to legalize and regulate 
slavery within their own jurisdiction.” This is in 
flat contradiction to the declared object of the Con- 
stitution to “establish justice,” to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty,” etc., and likewise to a number of 
its definite and authoritative provisions and prohibi- 
tions, namely: 1. “ No person shall be deprived of 
liberty without due process of law.” 2. “The 
privileges of the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended,” in time of peace. 3. “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons,” ete., “shall 
not be violated.” 4. “ No State shall pass any bills 
of attainder.” 5. “ Nor laws impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts.” 6, “Nor grant any title of 








nobility.” 7. “The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” Here, then, is another concession, 
without and against authority—the authority of the 
Constitution itself. 

Now just put these three concessions together, 
and notice the effects of them. It is conceded, Ist, 
that slaves in the slave States are “property,” and 
that the slavery of the slave States is legalized; 
2d, that the slave States have a right, under 
the Constitution, to establish and maintaip. slavery ; 
and 3d, that when this property “escapes” into the 
free States, it is to be restored to the “owners.” A 
Fugitive-Slave Act, of some sort, either state or 
national, with or without jury trial, (it is evidently 
conceded,) should effectually provide for the restora- 
tion of this fugitive “ property.” 

Yet Gov. Clarke in this same message, recommends 
the adoption of measures for defending the State 
against the claim of Virginia, and for a restoration 
of the prohibition of slavery in the territories. 

What will be the probable effects of these con- 
cessions, upon the object of these proposed mea- 
sures ? 

While conceding to Virginians the right to claim 
and to recover their runaway property that comes 
to us, he denies them the right of bringing the 
same kind of property into the State and carrying it 
back again—the right of passing through a corner 
of our State or of its waters, without having their 
said “property” taken away from them! We are 
to “respect” their right of “property” so long as 
they keep it at home, but the moment they bring it 
into our State, we say it ceases to be property! 
Nevertheless, if it rans away and comes to us, their 
ight of remains ! 

Mead al thin Xba the beginning of the jargon, 
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Gov. Clarke recognizes “ the right of Virginia and of 
EvERY oTHer Srare to legalize and regulate slavery 
within its jurisdiction.” But he insists on restoring 
the prohibition of slavery in the new “ territories.” 
As soon as the territories become States, his con- 
cession places them on the same footing with Vir- 
ginia, with the same right to “ legalize and regulate 
slavery.” And so the struggle is only to keep 
slavery out of Kanzas and Nebraska, for a year or 
two, until they become States/ And this is the 
way in which “ the Federal Government” is to “ di- 
vest itself of all connection with, and responsibility 
for, an institution so repugnant to the general sense 
of justice,” etc. This is “ making freedom national 
and slavery sectional,’ with a witness ! 

The burden of our complaint against the Kanzas 
and Nebraska bill is, that it allows the right of the 
slaveholders to take into those territories what, ac- 
cording to Gov. Clarke, we admit to be their “ pro- 
perty,” until they carry it there—what we should ad- 
mit to be their property and should “ deliver up” as 
their property, if it should “escape” to ws—what 
we shall admit to be “ property” in Kanzas and Ne- 
braska, as soon as they become States ! 

Gov. Clarke contests the right of the slaveholders 
to carry their “ property” into Kanzas, into Nebras- 
ka, or into New-York. The Constitution, as he 
reads it, allows them to have what sort of property 
they please, if they will but keep it at home ; but 
they must not carry it abroad into the free States 
and territories, unless it is of the same kind of pro- 
perty that our people have. He admits it to be 
bona-fide property, while they keep it at home, but 
the moment it crosses the line of Mason & Dixon, 
it is no property at all! 





We object to this logic that it makes property 
the creature of legislation instead of making it the 
business of legislation to protect previously-existing 
rights of property. Gov. Clarke’s law ethics, at this 
point, appear to be identical with those of Henry 
Clay “ That ts property which the law declares to be 
property.” If this be good law doctrine, then some 
“ loco-foco” legislature, of the Pierce and Douglas 
stripe, may make “property” of Myron H. Clarke 
one of these days, a result which we should be very 
sorry to see. The Governor concedes quite too 
much. “Rights of property” under democratic 
governmeftits, to say nothing of the right to personal 
liberty, will, we opine, be worth little, if this theory 
of law comes to obtain. No! Such a foundation 
for “rights of property,” will never do. All Wall 
street ought to take the alarm. Among a thinking 
people—a voting people, “rights of property” can 
not long be worth the recording fee, unless they 
repose upon some firmer basis than statute law. 
Correcting Mr. Clay’s maxim, we must affirm that 
“That is property which is such, prior to all human 
legislation, and independent of it, in the nature of 
things.” 

The right of man to liberty is too precious to rest 
on the basis assumed in the Governor’s Message. 
If he desires the protection of those rights, he must 
defend them on their true basis. The Kanzas and 


Nebraska bill must be opposed upon the ground that. 


ian can not hold “ property” in man. The claim of 
Virginia must be resisted on the same ground. 
Neglecting to do this, the defense will be almost 
certain to fail, The lawyer who too liberally con- 
ceded away the true basis of his client’s just rights, 
was told told by the Court to sit down, for he had 
conceded away his case. Gov. Clarke’s lawyers, in 
the defense against Virginia, if they follow his lead, 
will be likely to encounter a similar rebuke, It 


would not be strange if, even in our own State 
Courts, they should find, too late, that their conces- 
sions had defeated them. In the Federal Courts— 
especially inthe United States Supreme Court—such 
a result would be almost certain beforehand. The 
Judges there are pro-slavery, of course, if not slave- 
holders. None others are promoted to that bench. 
On questions of “ property,” they know no distinction 
between aman andamule. What they most need, 
is a horn-book, or a primer, containing lessons on 
that elementary distinction. If this is withheld from 
them by the concession that slaves are “ property” 
in Virginia, it will be difficult to make them under- 
stand how they can cease to be “ property” when they 
cross the line into Kanzas, Nebraska, or New-York. 
The distinction has no foundation in nature or in 
fact. Not only Southerners but Northerners, also, 
will always be puzzled with such a distinction—quite 
too artificial, too subtle, too technical, too irrational, 
for unsophisticated minds. Of course we are not 
unaware of the respectable figure that this distinc- 
tion makes in our dead-letter law books; nor are we 
unwilling that’ any poor, trembling object of com- 
miseration should have the benefit of it, when sacred 
justice and HOLY LAw can not be successfully invoked 
for his relief. When chess-board technicalities hap- 
pen to turn up on the right side, as they sometimes 
do, let Divine Providence, not human folly, have the 
praise. But if a nation’s liberties are to be asserted 
against despots—if human nature is to be vindicated 
against hoary abuses—if civil government and law 
are to be reinstated on their throne, we must lay 
our foundations deeper and broader than the tricks 
and evasions of fifth-rate pettifoggers at county 
courts. 


Mr. Clarke, it may be charitably supposed, has 
taken as elevated a position as his kitchen-cabinet of 
partisan politicians would let him. Perhaps he has 
not closely studied the legal and constitutional slave 
question. There are able Whig lawyers in Canan- 
daigua who understood it, ten years ago. If Mr. 
Clark had consulted them, and if their politics would 
have permitted them to tell the same story to him 
that they have done in familiar conversation with 
private citizens, he might have greatly improved his 
Message in these particulars. We hope he may live 
to make progress as a progressive statesman should 
do. 


a 
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CRITICISMS. 





Epirors are as justly liable to criticism as others; 
and we do not complain when our readers open to 
us, freely, their minds. But it is sometimes amusing 
to see how wide of the mark they are liable to 
shoot their arrows. As a specimen, we have just 
received a long and very vehement “ protest” against 
a number of our editorial delinquencies. (1.) We 
are admonished that we “have not commenced at 
the root of the evil,” because “reformation in the 
professed Church must go before revolution in the 
Federal Government ;” and “sectarian churches are 
the great sinners of the present day.” Well, after 
having, for seven years, circulated: in all the free 
States, and some of the slave States, a paper devoted 
to such a church reform; having lectured on the 
subject, in six States, and assisted in the organiza- 
tion of we know not how many reformatory anti- 
slavery churches disconnected with the sects ; having 
been eight years a pastor of one of them, and taken 
an active part in more than an hundred church- 
reform conventions, we supposed it might be in time 





to labor a little again, editorially, on political action, 
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(2.) On the heels of this anti-sectarian admonition 
comes a suspicion of our theological heresies. 
“With regard to your religious sentiments,” says 
our complaining correspondent, “I have not been 
able, as yet, to learn from the Jubilee. The reli- 
gious part of your “Prospectus” is nothing more 
than an Universalist would subscribe to.” A sad 
defect, indeed! We confess it never occurred to us 
that it would be necessary to insert our theological 
creed in our political platform, or exclude even Uni- 
versalists (in the name of anti-sectarianism) from 
cooperation with us in political action. Even the 
old sects are not quite so “sectarian” as this; and, 
of all men, our friend Gerrit Smith would have 
been the last to approve it. Our orthodoxy, we 
believe, has not often been questioned, except among 
pro-slavery “sectarians ;” and we promise our friend 
that if he will send us Ais theological creed, we will 
send him ours, which is already known to some 
thousands of our fellow-citizens, in different parts of 
the country. (3:) But the feelings of our good 


we have written against Gerrit Smith’s plan of annex- 
ing Cuba. Whether he is himself a convert to 
that plan does not, indeed, very clearly appear ; but 
he evidently takes for granted that when “ Gerrit 
Smith, rHz Great Liberty man, and THe Great Christ- 
ian,” proposes such a measure, no friend of liberty 
ought to utter a word against it. “You should” (says 
he) “ be something more than man, in order to arraign 
him,” etc., ete.! Well, if Liberty men can make up 
their minds to act on this principle, we like to see 
them openly avow it. But we must be excused from 
imitating their example. Our readers all know that 
we have never questioned Mr. Smith’s “integrity” — 
that we have disavowed any thing of the kind. His 
“ wisdom” is as open to criticism as our own, or any 
other man’s; and no disparaging comparisons or 
contemptuous epithets shall deter us from opposing 
what we believe to be wrong, whoever may appear 
as its advocate. If our correspondent had adduced 
any arguments in favor of Mr. Smith’s measure, or 
had attempted to point out any errors in our argu- 
ment, we would have considered them. But we 
can find nothing in that direction, unless the threat 
to “discontinue the paper” was designed for an 
argument; and this we shall not undertake to con- 
fute. When professed “Liberty” men can do this, 
because we will not bow down and do homage to 
human infallibility, we have nothing further to say 
to them, till they get into a different mood. When 
Gerrit Smith, in his anti-Nebraska speech, solemnly 
denounced the annexation of Cuba, we commended 
his speech. Our correspondent, doubtless, did the 
same. When, a few weeks afterwards, in his Mexi- 
can treaty speech, Gerrit Smith recommended the 
annexation of Cuba, we took the liberty of strongly 
dissenting from him, and giving our reasons. We 
had the same right to continue our agreement with 
his first speech that we had to agree with it in the 
first place—the same right that our correspondent 
has to change his opinion, if he has changed it. 
And it was just as proper for us to express our sen- 
timents in the one case as in the other. A pretty 
figure, to be sure, a Liberty editor would cut, to 
hurrah for Gerrit Smith, for his eloquent speech 
against the annexation of Cuba, to-day, and then 
hurrah for Gerrit Smith (or be mum) because he 
goes for the annexation of Cuba, to-morrow. If 
such Liberty editors are to be found, our dissatisfied 
correspondent can transfer to them his patronage, if 
he chooses, 


If the consideration that Gerrit Smith advocates 





friend, it seems, have been most disturbed by what_ 
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a particular measure is to be the end of all discus- 
sion among Liberty men, we shall be obliged to 
change our course of argument. Instead of reason- 
ing from established facts, and from the fundamental 
principles professed by abolitionists, we must be able 
to adduce the opinions of Gerrit Smith, We had 
not intended to quote Gerrit Smith against Gerrit 
Smith, on the Cuban question. He must not blame 
us, but his unreasonable defenders, if we are driven 
to do so. An extract from his speech on the 
Nebraska bill follows this article. 


— + - Oe - -—-- 


GERRIT SMITH AGAINST ANNEXING 
CUBA AND MEXICO. 





Tue following is extracted from Gerrit Smith’s 

speech on the Nebraska bill. The reader can com- 
pare it, at his leisure, with the extracts we have here- 
tofore given from Gerrit Smith’s speech on the 
Mexican treaty, and his letter to his constituents. 
We italicize a few words, to facilitate the compari- 
son. It gives us pleasure to quote Gerrit Smith on 
the right side of that question, though it is not plea- 
sant to quote Gerrit Smith against Gerrit Smith, 
nor should we have done so but for the discovery 
that there are Liberty men who manifest a disposi- 
tion to brow-beat us on this subject, and to frown 
down all discussion of the Cuba question by the 
overwhelming authority of Gerrit Smith. Now let 
them make their selection, and say which of Gerrit 
Smith’s opinions they will abide by ; since he is to 
be the standard of abolition orthodoxy. And when 
they have made their selection, let them concede to 
us the same right, and admit that, by their own 
standard, to wit, Gerrit Smith, we are as orthodox 
as they are. Here is the extract : 
_ “This is a nation of oppressors. From the North to the 
South, from the East to the West, and what is more, of 
strong and successful oppressors, and hence, there is but 
little room to hope that she will listen and repent. This 
nation holds in the iron and crushing grasp of slavery, be- 
tween three and four millions, whose poor hearts writhe and 
agonize no less than would ours, were their fate our fate. 
And yet, she is not content even with these wide desolations 
of human rights, and human happiness. On the contrary, 
she is continually seeking to extend the horrid realm of 
slavery. 1: is not enough that she purchased Louisiana, 
and gave up, by far, the most valuab!s part of it to slavery; 
nor, that she purchased Florida, and gave up all of it to 
slavery ; nor is it enough that there is so much reason to 
fear that the mighty and sleepless efforts to overspread with 
slavery the whole territory of which she plundered Mexico, 
will prove extensively if not entirely successful. Nor is it 
enough that there is imminent danger that Nebraska will be 
wrested from freedom, and added to the domain of slavery 
and sorrow. All this is not enough to satisfy the desire of 
this nation to extend the reign of slavery. Her gloating 
and covetous eyes are constantly upon the remainder of 
Mexico, upon Cuba, St. Domingo, and other ‘ islands of the 
sea.’ All these she is impatient to scourge with that most 
terrible of aut forms of oppression, American slavery. 
Said I not truly, that there is but little ground to hope for 
the repentance of this nation? Must she not be well-nigh 
dead to every conceivable attempt to bring her to repent- 
ance?” 

Now, we ask if this is not sufficient to justify, nay 
to demand, at our hands, every syllable we have 
written against Gerrit Smith’s proposal to annex 
Cuba, and the remainder of Mexico? The charge 
here made by Gerrit Smith against this “ nation of 
oppressors” was not that they were disposed to get 
Cuba, and the remainder of Mexico, “ either by vio- 
lence or by money,” either with or without the as- 
sent of the brutalized victims, but that they were 
disposed to get them, and under circumstances that 
rendered their subjection to “American slavery” 
apparently inevitable. [No one supposes that “the 
North and East” would, abstractedly, seek their en- 
slavement.] And this disposition of the nation is 
represented as the climax of its long series of similar 


iniquities almost precluding the hope of repentance. 








Nothing here looks like the apprehension of 
“danger that Mexico, if not connected with us, will 
pass under the wing of Spain, or some other Euro- 
pean nation”!—that “poor Mexico needs to be 
brought under radically transforming influences”— 
“that it is for her life that she become a part of our 
nation”! Nothing about “American slavery” being 
“ practically milder than the Spanish”! The very 
reverse of all this was the spirit and tone of that 
speech of Gerrit Smith ; and to that we shall adhere, 
till we see cause to do otherwise. We shall continue, 
as occasion offers, to denounce and oppose all such 
schemes of annexations to the slavery section of this 
nation, whoever may propound them, and if any 
body finds their toes tread upon too roughly, they 
must learn to keep them off from the track. It was 
for no boy’s play, that we put on our armor, thirty- 
four-years ago, and we are not quite ready to put it 
off yet. 

yoo eC EEG 
DOUGLAS AND COLONIZATION.—THE 
CONNECTIONS OF THINGS. 


—_———_—— 


“Tue supporters of Douglas in the Illinois Legis)«ture, 
after conspiring with their chief to extend slavery over 
Kanzas and Nebraska, are striving to make expiation by a 
pretended zeal in favor of the cause of colonization. The 
Governor, in his message, recommends an appropriation for 
the object, and his suggestion has been followed u my corre- 
spondingaction in the Legislature.”—A. S. Standar 

“Pretended zeal?” Why should their zeal be 
thought a pretense ? No doubt it is real enough ! 
The colonization enterprise has always been the 
handmaid of slavery, and why should not the sup- 
porters of Douglas give it their hearty support? The 
Nebraska bill, as is well known, is based on the prin- 
ciple of a federal protection of slavery at the North as 
well as at the South. The constitutional expositions 
that make it the duty of the Federal Government to 
protect slavery in a part of the States, suggested the 
idea and secured the passage of the bill. As soon 
as this precedent is established, it will be made the 
stepping-stone to the federal protection of slavery 
in all the States, by authorizing the African slave- 
trade. What may be imported as property, under 
authority of the Federal Government, may be sold 
and held as property. The right to do the one in- 
volves the right to do the other. That this result 
was the grand and ultimate design of Douglas and 
his prompters there can be no manner of doubt. 
The acquisition of slave-importing Cuba would be 
another step. But there is needed one thing more ; 
and that is, the codperation of the Colonization 
Society, as already hinted at, approvingly, by Rev. 
Dr. Adams, of Boston. Not by way of“ expiation,” 
nor yet as a hypocritical “ pretense,” are the Doug- 
las party favoring colonization. It belongs to their 
plan, which, if it ever succeeds, will be consum- 
mated by this very process. All this we have 
pointed out before, as our readers know. The 
movement in the Legislature of Illinois is but 
another confirmation of the truthfulness of our 


theory. 
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HOW IT WORKS IN OHIO. 


Tue “Know-Nothing” coalition seems to have 
resulted very nearly as disastrously to the Free- 
Soilers in Ohio as in Massachusetts. Witness the 
following from the New-Lisbon (O.) Aurora : 

“Fusron anp ConyFusiox.—It seems not a little 
singular, now that the election is over, to see how 
the fusion papers—or some of them—are steering 
their course in regard to the ken-noughts, (k0s.) 
Before the election, it was as plain to any one who 
desired to see, that the kOs were pro-slavery, as it is 











since ; but fusion papers were all over for the fusion, 
and seemed willing to coiilesce with any party they 
could, to help beat the ‘Loco Focos.’ Now, that the 
amalgamation has triumphed, they are beginning to 
turn against the k0s, saying that they don’t want 
their assistance—or meaning this, undoubtediy—and 
that the people can get along without them. This 
is a pretty return of thanks to the bridge that carried 
them over the stream. And the fun of i is, the kOs 
have declared their independence tov, in about the 
same kind of terms. The k0s were not ‘ Loco Focos,’ 
that is certain—that was their boast before election ; 
they were used, or were a very big ingredient in the 
fusion—so big it could not have succeeded without 
them. Let the fight come off again, and without 
the k0s, and see where fusion would land. The k0s 
go against the ‘ Loco Focos’—this was known before 
the election. To this position they adhere. The 
whigs were for a tariff, U. S. Bank, etc., before the 
election, and they go for these measures now. Now, 
why not commence kicking off Whigs as well as the 
kOs? Every body knows that many of their leaders 
are as pro-slavery as the k0 leaders. Free-Soil fusion- 
ists knew the pro-slavery position of these parties 
before the election, yet they must fuse. Now, 
if they quarrel with their friends, the k0s, to be con- 
sistent, why not do the same with the Whigs? If 
they quarrel with both, how are they to whip every 
thing after this? If both these parties are kicked 
out of the partnership, where will fusion be? 
Further up Salt River than the ‘ Loco Focos.’ 

“And now, what is gained to Liberty by this 
fusion? Zhe Free-Soil organization is abandoned, 
and their identity is gone, and where are they? Al- 
though pro-slavery Whigs and k0s liked the aban- 
donment of our organization, they probably don’t 
much admire the deserters. And what confidence 
will Democrats have in such turners? Our craft here 
don’t pretend to gifts of prophecy, or to be akin to the 
prophet tribe; but in 1853, when fusion began, the 
confusion which has followed it, so far as disaster to 
the Free-Soil party is connected therewith, was then 
as transparent to us as now.” 

——-—_ 2 @o-—~————— 
POSITION DEFINED. 


A National Convention of Know-Nothings was 
held at Cincinnati, in December. A correspondent 
of the Indiana Democrat gives an account of the 
proceedings, which is copied into the Wational Hra 
of Jan.11. The editor of the Hra says he has waited 
to see “whether any Know-Nothing organ would 
discredit it, but none has done so.” 

The main points stated are these: it was settled 
in this Convention, consisting of Northern and 
Southern delegates, “that there should be no anti- 
slavery in the organization ;” that “ the party should 
not be an abolition party.” The “ question of slav- 
ery was to be left to the States and territories.” It 
was also resolved to lay aside “ the sectarian view of 
the question.” The party is to go—not against Ca- 
tholics, but against all foreigners. 

“In this the South has gained a triumph. Native 
Americanism is, and always has been popular at the 
South.” “Foreigners come here with strong anti- 
slavery prejudices; they generally settle at the — 
North, and tend greatly to augment the political 
power of the free over the slave States. The South, 
seeing this, is determined to pursue such a course as 
will effectually close the door against further emi- 
gration. To secure the South, great concessions 
must be made ; the anti-slavery spirit of the North 
must be crushed out. No man tinctured with any 
such views can be a candidate.” 
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The Convention made no Presidential nomination, 
but canvassed the names of twelve proposed candi- 
dates, of whom siz were from slave States—no 
abolitionists, or Free-Soilers. Among the names 
were Millard Fillmore, John M. Clayton, Sam Hous- 
ton, and Edward ‘Everett. Every man of the twelve 
is pro-slavery. 

It is believed that Mr. Fillmore’s long tour at the 
South had much to do with the getting up of this 
new party, which seems ambitious of taking the 
place of the late Whig party, as that succeeded the 
National Republican, and that, the Federal party. To 
preserve the Federal Union, to foster class legislation, 
monopoly, and exclusive privileges, in some shape, 
will be the prominent objects. 





——_e 


HAZARDS OF “FUSION.” 


THe New-York Tribune, which advocates “ fu- 
sion,” gives no very flattering account of the effects 
of it in Massachusetts, where the Free-Soilers 
“fused” with the Know-Nothings. The statement 
is in respect to the struggle in the Legislature. 


“The great bone of contention is the seat in the United 
States Senate, vacated by Mr. Everett’s resignation, and now 
filled ad interim by the Hon. Julius Rockwell, under an ap- 
pointment from the late Governor, For this seat, two can- 
didates are prominent—Henry Wilson, who declined the 
Free-Soil nomination for Governor in order to throw his 
strength and efforts into the Know-Nothing scale ; and Al- 
fred B. Ely, who is commended as an original and deter- 
mined Native American. Besides these, Marshall P. Wil- 
der (late Whig) and Nathaniel P. Brooks (ex-Democrat) 
are talked of, while Mr. Rockwell, though not a Know- 
Nothing, has some supporters. He should have many, for 
it is not likely that his place will be filled by a better man. 

“The Free-Soilers whe last fall rushed pell-mell into the 
Know-Nothing lodges, until hardly enough of them were 
left for seed, evidently calculated that the senatorship would 
be conceded them of course. To this end, they assented to 
the choice of a Webster Whig, of Boston, for Governor—to 
the selection of a Whig Speaker of the House, and so on. 
Yet, though they probably contributed the largest quota of 
votes toward the Know-Nothing display of strength, they 
are likely to miss their aim, and miss it on the precise 
ground which we have so often indicated. The partisans of 
Ely, or of Wilder, say, very forcibly, ‘It won’t do to elect 
Wilson to the Senate, for he is more a Free-Soiler than a 
Know-Nothing ; he will not be cordially received by our 
Carolina and Louisiana brethren; his appearance at Wash- 
ington as a Know-Nothing senator will cause a jar in the 
machinery, and perhaps prevent an agreement on Houston, 
or Rayner, or Garret Davis, or Fillmore, as our candidate 
for President. No, we mustn’t send an open, active anti- 
slavery man to the Senate, any how; and on this basis all 
the members who are not Free-Soilers are likely to combine 
on Ely, on some other aspirant of like principles, and elect 
him. 

This is a pretty fair account of the matter, be- 
yond a question. But suppose the “fusion” had 
been made still more complex by the coédperation 
of all the Whigs, as the Zribune would have had it, 
we do not see how this would have helped the F’ree- 
Soilers. They would have been a still smaller pro- 
portion of the expectants to be clamoring for official 
stations. Neither do we see wherein this “ fusion” 
with the Know-Nothings was any worse than the 
similar coilitions of Free-Soilers, sometimes with the 
Whigs, sometimes with the Democrats, for some 
years past, all over the country. The result has 
often been similar and from the same cause. And 
when they have got the proportion of offices ex- 


pected or virtually stipulated for, it has been, in our 


judgment, still more unfavorable. It has encour- 

a course that were better discouraged and 
abandoned. The 7ribune, we apprehend, tells the 
truth when it says, that in Massachusetts, there are 
hardly enough Free-Soilers “left for seed.” But 
the causes of decay have been at work for a long 
time. The history of it deserves the study of 
“practical business men,” who ought to learn by 
it that it is never good policy, in the long run, to de 
wrong, and that voting for pro-slavery, or neutral, or 


half-way men, in order, by a log-rolling process, to 
elect, along with them, some anti-slavery men, al- 
ways IS wrong—moratty wrong. The exigencies 
and the necessities of humanity and of the Great 
Father of humanity, are not yet so desperate as to 
require an alliance, either with “ Webster Whigs,” 
Douglas Democrats, or Clayton and Fillmore Know- 
Nothings. 
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WANT OF SAGACITY. 


“Lone ago Kossuth said that the place to attack Sebas- 
topol was in Poland. He predicted that the armies and 
navies would waste their strength upon the immense walls 
of that stronghold, and would melt away by disease and 
climate and privation.”—Boston Transcript. 

Lone ago it was said that the place to attack 
slavery in the territories was in the heart of the 
slave States. The waste of strength that has since 
been witnessed, was predicted beforehand. All des- 
potisms are to be attacked at home, not merely in 
the outposts. As an attack upon Russia in Poland 
would have withdrawn the defenses of Sebastopol, 
so an attack upon slavery in the Southern States, 
would have left the territories open to freedom. 
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Cot. Benton has come out against restoring the 
Missouri Compromise line; and against opposing 
the admission of Kanzas as aslave State. He gives, 
as a reason, that the States have a right to establish 
slavery, if they please. Well, if we should admit 
that right, his conclusion would follow. But we do 
not admit it. Wonder how Col. Benton’s “ Free- 
Soil” and “Anti-Nebraska” friends, who admit his 
ideas of State rights, will upset and confute his con- 
clusions? Wonder whether Col. Benton will do for 
their Presidential candidate now? Wonder whe- 
ther their editors will still think it proper to sup- 
press the story of Col. Benton’s infraction of the 
Missouri Compromise, by adding the Platte Country to 
Missouri, in 1836, on the ground that “ Col. Benton 
is now with us”? Wonder how long the friends of 
liberty will continue to be duped by such transpa- 
rent humbugs ; and all under the hallucination that 
they are keeping aloof from “ enthusiasts and vision- 
aries” —that they are acting like “ practical business 


men” ? 
——_—_ ee —____— 


“ He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art right- 
eous, him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor 
him. But tothem that rebuke him shall be delight, 
and a good blessing shall come upon him.”— Solo- 
mon, Prov. 24: 24, 25. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, tc., &o. 

In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. ‘. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

(From B. P. Aypr.orre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“Tue Democracy or Curistianrry.—aAn able and original work. 
It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo. 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 








“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 
“ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : 1 have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice tosee this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sia- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


(From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 

‘** The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and tbe spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON,” 


[From E. Smrru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio. ] 
‘* T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it asa 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


treats.” 
{From the New-York Tribune.] 


““We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


(From the New-York Evangelist.] 

‘“*This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations. 

IL 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time ; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
‘*What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, 2 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 
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THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
lis Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicia] Decisions. 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
(From Hon. WiLt1AM Jay to the Author.) 

“Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is wunques- 
tionably true.” , 

IV. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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